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XV.— THE LEGEND OF SAINT GEORGE; ITS 

DEVELOPMENT INTO A ROMAN 

D'AVENTURE. 

It is a well known fact that the ground-work of the story 
of Saint George as told by Richard Johnson in his Seven 
Champions of Christendom 1 is represented by the Old French, 
or better the Early English, story of Sir Beves of Hamtoun. 
The object of this article is to determine the history of the 
fusion of the two traditions. 

When Saint George had become the champion of the 
English knights during the third crusade, 2 the official 
sanction being given at Oxford in 1222, it is not difficult 
to understand why the story of his life should have passed 
into a new phase of its development. Before the crusades 
only the legend of his martyrdom was known in Western 
Europe. There, however, he had always been represented 
as a warrior, ' miles egregius,' and now during these expedi- 
tions he became the battle saint, whose timely aid brings 
victory to the Christian armies. In the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, xviii, p. 152 ff., I have cited 
a number of passages illustrative of this point. I call here 
particular attention to a similar instance omitted there 3 from 

1 London, 1592. A modern edition was published London, 1824, Davison, 
Whitefriars. 

2 Cf . PMications of the Modern Language Association, vol. xviii, p. 155. 

3 1 take this opportunity to supplement the references cited there. For 
the presence of Saint George in the Chanson d'Antioche (publ. by P. Paris, 
Paris, 1848), cp. vol. I, pp. 113, 161, 204, and particularly n, pp. 262-3, 
also Romania, xix, pp. 572-575, and 581. For the Chevalier au Cygne ( ed. 
Hippeau, Paris, 1874-77) cp. vol. i, p. 95 ; for Flamenea, 11. 2120-22. 
Saint George appears also in Robert le Diable (ed. Loseth, Paris, 1903), 
where he supplies the hero with the needed armor ; cp. 11. 1787 ff. and 
2612 ff., etc. On account of the date of these references in general, I 
suspect that Loseth' s dating of this roman d'aventure ( 'fin du xn e siScle,' 
p. xlvii ) is too early. 
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the English poem Richard Coerdelyoun of the end of the 
xni century, studied by G. Paris, Romania, xxvi, pp. 353- 
390, and ascribed by him to an Anglo-Norman poem written 
' une trentaine d'annees apres les evenements qu'elle chante.' 
After the capture of Acre Richard marches along the coast 
toward Cai'pha, and a battle takes place in which Saint 
George aids the English army. 

Kyng Richard was almost ateynt, 

And in the smoke nygh adreynt. 

On his knees he gan doun falle ; 

Help ! to Jesu he gan calle 

For love of his modyr Mary ; 

And as I find in hys story, 

He seygh come St. George, the knyght, 

Upon a stede good and lyght, 

In armes whyte as the flour, 

With a croys off red colour. 

Alle that he mette in that stounde, 

Hors and man, wente to grounde ; 

And the wynd gan wexe lythe, 

Sterne strokes they gynne to kythe. 

When Kyng Richard seygh that syght, 

In herte he was glad and lyght, etc. 1 

Whether the legend would have grown in scope had it 
retained its original form, it is not possible to say. It is 
certain, however, that during the crusades there was brought 
to Europe also the tradition of Saint George's fight with the 
dragon, and I think it will become evident from this study 
that the form which the George legend received when this 
element was added to it, is the starting point of its further 
development. The oldest version of the dragon story is 
contained in the codex latinus monacensis 14473 of the xn 
century, published by Vesel6fskij, Studies in Russian Sacred 
Poetry, Pubs, of the Russian Academy of Science, xxi, No. 2, 

1 Cp. Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinburg, 1810, vol. n, 11. 4848 ff. 
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pp. 210-216. Even in this earlier version it is given as a 
'prologus in passionem Sancti Georgii,' but its phenomenal 
popularity is without doubt due to the similar union of this 
legend and the passion proper in the Legenda Aurea com- 
piled by Jacob deVoragine in the xni century. 

Keeping in view the fact that through its fusion with the 
Beves story the legend of Saint George developed into a 
regular roman d'aventure, our history will be put into the 
clearest perspective, if we consider in the next place the typi- 
cal outline of a poem of this class. 

A roman d'aventure usually begins with an account of 
the birth of the hero and his early youth. Deeds of prowess 
and daring foretell his future valor, and when the age of 
manhood has arrived, he sets out on the quest of adventure. 
If his journey takes him into the land of the Saracens, he 
arrives at the court of some powerful king. His appearance 
there is marked by the exhibition of his marvellous skill at 
arms, and the daughter of the king, who witnesses its per- 
formance falls in love with the Christian knight, and he 
promises to marry her if she will adopt his faith. Now 
obstacles arise to hinder the union. A heathen lover of the 
maiden views the Christian rival with hatred, and plots his 
death. When these dangers are overcome the knight carries 
off his bride. Though closely followed he manages to escape 
inflicting much harm upon his pursuers. When the Christian 
land is reached, the maiden is baptized and the marriage is 
consummated. The knight then returns to his home, where 
he is received with joy by his people. At the proper time 
a child or children are born, who grow up to continue the 
glory of their parents. 

If we now look at the legend of Saint George, we shall 
see that in the form in which it became widely known 
through the spread of the Legenda Aurea, there are elements 
which could readily be utilized to bear a superstructure 
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such as the one just outlined. Here George is represented 
as riding along the shore of a lake in the heathen land, 
when he suddenly comes upon a maiden, who tells him that 
a dragon, which infects the land, has devoured all the cattle 
and the sons and daughters of the inhabitants in payment 
of tribute. Now the lot has fallen upon her, the king's 
daughter, to share the same fate. At once he champions her 
cause, overcomes the dragon, binds him with the maiden's 
girdle and leads him captive to the city. There is much 
joy, and all the inhabitants accept the Christian faith. 
George then departs and arrives in a country where a terri- 
ble persecution is raging against the Christians. He puts 
off his soldier's garb, confesses his faith and the tortures, 
which end in his death, are at once begun. 

The story of the saint's martyrdom which is then joined 
to the fight with the dragon I have discussed at length in 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, xvil, 508 ff. 
But there was a longer version, also extremely popular, which 
was occasionally told after George's victory over the dragon, 
as is shown by the Cheltenham poem of the xiv century, 
which I have published, ibid., vol. xvin, pp. 158-171 ; and 
even the earliest type of the legend had been introduced by 
the crusaders into England, and put into Anglo-Norman 
verse by Simund de Freine, cp. ibid., vol. xvin, pp. 120— 
126. In these longer versions George appears as a handsome 
knight from Cappadocia at the court of Dacien, king of 
Persia, seeking advancement in military honors. Seeing the 
persecution against the Christians, he confesses his faith, is 
thrown into prison, where he languishes for seven years, 
passes through various tortures and performs different mira- 
cles, and finally receives the martyr's crown. 

Comparing this outline of the legend of Saint George 
with that of the roman d'aventure sketched above it will be 
seen that they have various points of contact. We have 
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here the appearance of the saint at a city in the heathen 
land, the daring deed of which the king's daughter and the 
whole country reap the benefit, and his imprisonment and 
persecution at the hands of disbelievers. The first steps in 
the direction of a secularization of the story are easily 
imagined. It was natural to have the king promise the 
hand of his daughter to any one brave enough to slay 
the dragon, to have the princess fall in love with her libera- 
tor, to introduce a traitor in the form of a lover of the 
maiden, to change the location of the martyrdom of the saint, 
and to ascribe his persecution to the machinations of the 
heathen rival of the princess. When these first steps in this 
new development of the legend had once been taken, the rest 
could follow easily. After adventures and close pursuits 
George must finally bring the maiden into Christendom, she 
must be baptized and become his lawful wife, and in the end 
must bear him children, who will keep up the renown of 
their father. 

As a matter of fact the legend developed in this direction, 
until it was absorbed by the story of Sir Beves of Hamtoun, 
and an examination of this poem will clearly show the 
causes of the fusion. It would take us too far afield to 
discuss in detail the history of this poem, and fortunately 
the origin of the legend does in nowise affect the particular 
problem under consideration. It is sufficient for us to know, 
whether the Beves story is of English or Continental origin, 
that the form in which it has come down to us belongs to 
England, and that of the oldest versions extant (French, 
Welsh, English and Norse), the English poem seems to be 
most closely related to the source, and that the legend was 
extremely popular in the Middle Ages. For a full account 
of the English version I refer to Kolbing's analysis in his 
edition of The Romance of Sir Beves of Hamtoun, E. E. T. S. 
(1885—1894), pp. xxi-xxxiii, and for the French poem and 
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the relation of the various early versions to Stimming's Der 
Anglonormannische Boeve de Haumtone, Bibl. Norm., vil, 
pp. lix— lxxvi. 

The youth of Beves is told in the form of the expulsion 
and return formula. A step-father and a heartless mother 
persecute the boy, and he is finally sold for a large sum 
to heathen merchants. These sail with him to Ermonie 
(Armenia), and present him to King Ermin, who has a 
beautiful and only daughter, named Josian. At this court 
he soon distinguishes himself for his daring and courage. 
One day he rides out to kill an enormous boar, which roams 
in a neighboring forest. On his return he meets twelve 
foresters sent out to kill him. He defends himself and slays 
them all, and the princess, who has witnessed the encounter, 
falls violently in love with him. Soon thereafter he is 
knighted, and becomes the king's standard-bearer. But 
enemies malign him, and inform the king that he has 
deflowered the princess. On their advice he writes to Bra- 
demond, king of Damascus, a letter about Beves, in which he 
asks him to put the bearer to death, and orders Beves to 
deliver it to the heathen king. He goes to Damascus. 
Upon his arrival he meets with a crowd of Saracens, who 
have just offered a sacrifice to their god Mahoun. Beves 
kills the priest, and throws the idol to the ground. Then 
he delivers his letter, and Brademond throws him into prison, 
where he languishes for seven years. In the meantime Josian 
is forced to marry Yvor of Mombraunt, preserving, however, 
by a charm, her chastity for her Christian lover. At the 
end of the seven years Beves escapes from prison, captures 
Josian and after many adventures arrives with her at Ham- 
toun where he marries her. Two sons are the offspring of 
this union. 

This story contained various traits likely to attract the 
legend of Saint George. The scene is laid in the Saracen 
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land, just as the George legend is localized in the East. 
Beves delivers Ernionie from a roaming boar that had 
baffled the inhabitants, and gains thereby the love of Josian. 
He is knighted by King Ermin, as George appears at 
Dacien's court seeking military preferment. He is sent to 
Damascus, to Brademond's court, who at the time of his 
arrival is surrounded by twenty kings, 1. 1393 (cp. 32 kings 
in Simund de Freine's poem, Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, xvni, p. 120). He interferes with a 
sacrifice, throws the statue of Mahoun to the ground and 
kills the priest. This news is brought to Brademond, 
and when Beves appears, he addresses the king in a very 
disrespectful way, 11. 1345—1388 (cp. for the George legend 
ibid., xvn, pp. 495 and 510, xvm, p. 122). Beves is 
thrown into prison, where he languishes for seven years. He 
is weighted down by a heavy stone, 11. 1423 and 1649 (cp. 
George legend, ibid., xvn, p. 468, xvni, p. 115), dragons 
assail him in the dungeon (cp. George legend, ibid., xvni, 
p. 123). Finally, after his capture of Josian, Beves fights 
with a poisonous dragon in the neighborhood of Cologne, 
11. 2803—2910. This portion of the poem is peculiar to the 
English version and may not be a part of the original story ; 
cp. Kolbing, I. c, p. xxxvii. However, the source of the 
incident is of less importance here than the fact that it forms 
part of the xin century English form of the story, which 
was fused with the George legend. 

We may now turn to the story of Saint George as it 
appears in Johnson's Seven Champions of Christendom. He 
appears here as the leader of six other national heroes (St. 
Denis of France, St. James of Spain, St. Anthony of Italy, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland and St. 
David of Wales), and various portions of the book are 
therefore not directly concerned with the story of his life. 

(Chap. i). The book begins with the account of the birth of 
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Saint George in Coventry in England. The mother, who had 
been childless for £1 years, dreams for SO nights that she had 
conceived a dragon, which would cause her death. She com- 
municates the dream to her husband, lord high steward of 
England, who goes to inquire its meaning of Kalyb, the wise 
lady of the woods. He is accompanied by a single knight, 
bearing under his arm a white lamb, which they intend to offer 
as a sacrifice to the enchantress. Before the iron gate, which 
locks the entrance to the cave where Kalyb dwells, they receive 
the following oracle : 

Sir knight, from whence thou cam'st return : 
Thou hast a son most strangely born ; 
A dragon, that shall split in twain 
Thy lady's womb with racking pain; 

Champion bold, from whence shall spring, 
Who' 11 practice many a wondrous thing : 
Return, therefore, make no delay, 
For all is true, that here I say. 

During his absence the child had been cut from his mother's 
womb. Three nurses had attended him, one to give him suck, 
another to rock him to sleep, the third to prepare his food. 
But not many days after his birth Kalyb found means to steal 
the infant from his careless attendants, and when the father 
returned, the child had disappeared. He now sets out to hunt 
him, until his hair turns gray and he dies by the ruined walls 
of a monastery in Bohemia, where he is buried. When George 
is 14 years old, Kalyb confesses her love to him, but the youth 
is wary. He learns from her the story of his birth, persuades 
her to put an armor on him and to provide him with a sword 
and horse. By means of a silver wand, which she gives him, 
he opens up a cave filled with dying men and babes, locks 
Kalyb into it and departs. 

(Chap. in). Saint George returns first to Coventry, where 
he erects a monument over the tomb of his mother. Then he 
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goes to Egypt and arrives at night-fall at a hermitage near 
Memphis, where he asks for shelter. There he learns of the 
devastation of the country by a dragon, who must every day be 
appeased with the body of a real virgin. This having been 
practised for 8£ years, only one virgin is left, the daughter of 
King Ptolemy, who is to be sacrificed on the morrow. The 
king, however, had promised her as wife and his crown after 
his decease to any brave knight tliat might defend her. When 
the day dawns, Saint George sets out to meet the dragon, and 
sees the people lead the virgin to the place of death. He 
assures her of her delivery and at once attacks the approaching 
monster. When in danger of being worsted, he steps under an 
orange tree ' which has that rare virtue in it, that no venomous 
creature durst come within the compass of its branches.' Felled 
to the ground and almost senseless, he rolls under that tree, and 
eats an orange, which fruit has that excellence that 'whoever 
tasted it was immediately cured of all manner of wounds and 
diseases.' Thus he finally slays the dragon, cuts off his head, 
fixes it on a piece of his broken lance and restores the strength 
of his horse with the juice of an orange. 

Now Almidor, the black king of Morocco, had long sought 
the love of Sabra, the king's daughter (whose name is now 
mentioned for the first time). He had watched the combat, 
and, while George was riding away, he had him attacked 
by 12 knights from an ambush. When George overcomes 
these, Almidor rushes away, and announces the victory over 
the dragon. George appears at court and renders up the 
trophies of the battle to Sabra. She disarms him, heals his 
wounds, and leads him to a banquet. The king makes him 
a knight and learns his name and family history ; (Fr. 386- 
392, x 542-552, y 417-426 ] ). 

1 Fr. = the French Beves, x = the older, y = the younger English 
Beves version. 
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Sabra sings him to sleep. In the morning she gives him a 
diamond ring, endowed, with excellent and occult virtues. Then 
Almidor appears, offering him a cup of wine. As George 
takes hold of it the diamond waxes pale, indicating poison, 
and three drops of blood fall from his nose. Sabra shrielcs and 
accuses Almidor of treachery, but the king will not believe the 
accusation. 

Now Sabra falls violently in love with George. Almidor 
watches them, and on one occasion he overhears a conversation, 
in which Sabra offers her love to the stranger. George, really 
endeavoring to try her patience, rejects the offer, but leads her 
to speak of Almidor. She tiien applies the blackest terms to him, 
and in the end promises to accept the Christian faith. Finally 
she gives him half of a ring as a pledge of Iier love. Almidor 
reports this interview to Sabra's father, and between them 
they plot the young knight's death. It is decided that 
George shall be sent on a journey to the king of Persia, 
bearing a letter instructing the latter to put him to death. 
He leaves at once, leaving behind his steed and sword 
Ascalon, the gift of Kalyb; (Fr. 775-819, x 1200-1262, 
y 961-1020). 

On the day on which he arrives at the Persian court 
there is a solemn procession in honor of the god Mahoun. 
George breaks up the ceremony, and the king of Persia sends 
100 knights to apprehend him. He kills most of these and 
puts the rest to flight. Then the king sets out with a 1000 
soldiers, and finally the whole city turns out to ova-come the 
Christian knight. When George has been made prisoner, 
the king pronounces the following sentence : 'First thy skin 
shall be flayed from off thy flesh alive; next thy flesh shall be 
torn with red-hot pincers from thy bones; and lastly thy limbs 
shall be parted from each other by wild horses.' George pre- 
sents his letter and learns of his death sentence. He is 
thrown into prison, watched by 100 guards; his body is 
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fettered in iron bolts. At the end of 30 days, when he is to 
be hilled, 2 hungry lions are sent into his dungeon, but he 
chokes them to death. The king has the prison fortified with 
iron bars, and here George lies for the space of 7 years ; 
(Fr. 876-970, x 1345-1432, y 1156-1346). 

Sabra is now forced to marry Almidor. George appears 
to her in a dream, looking like a ghost risen from a grave, 
and gives her an incomplete account of his fate. As the 
marriage approaches, she resolves to preserve her virginity 
for him. She takes a chain of gold, and wraps it 7 times 
about her neck. This chain had been 7 days steeped in tiger's 
blood and 7 nights in dragon's milk, and had such virtue, 
that while she wore it no man could enjoy her virginity. 
Then the marriage takes place with much pomp ; (Fr. 971- 
1010, x 1433-1482, y 1347-1410). 

(Chap. x). At the end of 7 years George finds in a corner 
of his dungeon ' a certain iron engine ' with which he digs a 
passage for himself out of his prison, and in the midst of 
night he finds his way out into the king's court. He breaks 
down the doors of the stable, kills all the grooms, and tak- 
ing the strongest palfrey and whatever else was necessary 
for a knight, he rides out of the city gates, making the 
porter believe that George had escaped and that he was one 
of the king's men sent out to overtake him. Before his 
flight becomes known, he has 'recovered the sight of Grecia, 
past all danger of the Persian knights that followed him with 
a swift pursuit' Feeling hungry, he sees a castle at some 
distance and decides to apply there for some food. A lady 
standing on the wall tells him that her husband is a giant 
and Mohammedan. George challenges him and overcomes 
him in battle. Then he enters the castle, receives food but 
makes the lady taste first of everything that she puts before 
him to make certain that the food contains no poison. Then 
he sets out on a further adventure not concerned with the 
present inquiry; (Fr. 1035-1345, x 1535-1958, y 1477 ff.). 
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(Chap. xi). He finally arrives in the territory of Barbary. 
Climbing to the top of a huge mountain, he sees before him the 
land and notes its capital city, toward which he directs his 
journey. Stopping over night with a hermit, he learns that 
this is Tripoly, the capital of Almidor, who had married 
Sabra, the Egyptian princess 7 years ago. He begs the 
hermit to exchange dress with him, and thus disguised as a 
palmer he sets out to catch a sight of Sabra. Soon he meets 
a crowd of other palmers, who tell him that they are waiting 
for the alms, which Sabra is accustomed to give them daily 
for the love of George, a Christian knight. During the day 
he overhears a plaintive song in which Sabra mourns for her 
absent lover. When the time for alms arrives, in the midst 
of the palmers George is noticed by Sabra. He then throws 
off his palmer's cloak, and shows her the half ring which she 
had formerly given him. She tells him that she had remained 
a virgin through the virtue of a golden chain wound seven 
times double about her neck. Then she takes him to the 
stable where stood his horse 'who no sooner espied the 
return of his master, but he was more proud of his presence 
than Bucephalus.' She gives him his sword Ascalon and 
urges him to take her away with him, assuring him that he 
will find her still a virgin. Losing no time they gather up 
some treasure, persuade a eunych to follow them and serve 
as guide, and set out for England. Fortune leads them to 
Greece; (Fr. 1362-1588, x 1947-2314, y -2121). 

One day they stop to rest. Sabra being hungry and 
thirsty, George leaves to hunt some food. "While he is gone 
two huge lions appear and devour the eunych, but lay their 
heads in Sabra's lap ' for it is the nature of a lion, be he 
ever so furious, not to harm the unspotted virgin, but 
humbly to lay his bristled head upon a maiden's lap.' Thus 
they fall asleep until George returns. He kills first one 
then the other, Sabra keeping the second asleep in her lap. 
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Then he prepares the food, and when they are refreshed, 

they set out for the Grecian emperor-'s court, where they arrive 
just on the day of this ruler's nuptials; (Fr. 1626—1740, x 
2352-2501, y 2152-2218). 

(Chap. xn). After some incidents not pertinent in this 
inquiry, Saint George and Sabra arrive in England. 

(Chap, xiii-xiv). In these chapters a new war of the Sara- 
cens against Christendom is described, and all the champions, 
George included, set out to defeat them. In a battle Almidor 
is captured by George, taken to Tripoly and there burned to 
death in a boiling caldron. 

(Chap. xv). Egypt is now completely reduced, and Ptolemy 
implores the mercy of Saint George, which the Christian knight 
is most ready to grant. Feasts and celebrations are arranged. 
Suddenly a messenger appears bringing sad news of Sabra. 
The earl of Coventry had laid siege to her virtue. She had 
defended herself as long as she could, but when he made a 
dastardly attempt upon her in her garden she had pretended to 
accede to his wishes, persuading him to allow her to sit down 
and rest his head in her lap. Thereupon she had sung him to 
sleep and then buried her poniard in his breast. Attendants 
caught her as she was washing the blood from her outer 
garments, which she had removed. The king's judgment now 
is, that she must be burned at the stake, unless she can 
obtain a knight at arms to be her champion and by combat 
redeem her from the fire. George at once prepares to return 
to England; before he leaves, however, Ptolemy dies from grief, 
and the Christian knight becomes his successor. When he 
arrives in Coventry, Sabra is already tied to the stake. He 
challenges the baron of Chester, her accuser, overcomes him 
and leads Sabra to the king's palace, where he makes him- 
self known. Then he takes her away with him to Persia ; 
(Fr. 2051-2187, x 3117-3304, y 2760-2942). 

(Chap. xvi). On this journey he passes through tlie country 
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of the Amazons. Leaving Sabra in the palace of the queen, 
he sets out to meet and overcome a giant, her enemy, in which 
quest he is successful. This giant had been placed in a haunted 
tower by the necromancer Osmond. He now becomes his 
servant man and follower, sleeping at night under a tree 
before George's pavilion. The knight rises early and climbs 
a mountain to view the country. While he is gone, 7 of the 
queen's maidens and Sabra walk in the woods, when this giant 
sees them and becoming lustful ravishes the seven. In her 
plight Sabra catches a toad, crushes out its venom and 
sprinkles it on her face ' so that presently her fair beauty 
was changed into loathsome blisters, for she seemed more 
like a creature deformed with leprosy than a lady of excel- 
lent features.' When the giant sees her he loathes her sight 
and leaves her alone. Then realizing the hideousness of his 
crime, he brains himself against an oak tree. Sabra throws 
her chain into the blood of the virgins whom the giant had 
slain, and hides away in the forest. When George returns, the 
giant half dead confesses his crime, but assures him at the same 
time that Sabra has remained pure. At length George finds 
her, the Amazon queen cures her of her leprosy, and they con- 
tinue their journey toward Persia ; (Fr. 1741-1840 and 2770- 
2781, x 2465-2532, 2803-2910, 3671-3707, 3868-3898, 
y 2219-2274, 2374-2540, 3569-3608). 

(Chap. xvn). They pass through a desert, where they 
wander for 3 months, until the time draws near for Sabra's 
confinement. She asks George to withdraw so that he may 
not hear her cries ' for it is not convenient for any man's 
eye to behold the secrets of a woman in such a case .... let 
me, like the noble queen of France obtain the favor of some 
fairy to be my midwife, that my babe may be as happily 
born in this wilderness, as was her valiant sons, Valentine 
and Orson, the one of them cherished by a king and the 
other by a bear, yet both of them grew famous in their 
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deeds.' George goes to the top of a mountain and prays. 
'At last her pitiful cries pierced down to the lowest vaults 
of direful Dis, where Proserpine sits, crowned amongst her 
fairies, and so prevailed, that in all haste she ascended to 
work this lady's safe delivery and to make her mother of 
three goodly boys ; who no sooner arrived in Sabra's lodg- 
ing, but she practised the duty of a midwife and eased the 
burden of her womb and safely brought her babes into the 
world.' She lays the babies in three sumptuous cradles 
prepared by her, and places a silver tablet upon each pillow 
inscribed with verses predicting their glorious future. Two 
shall be soldiers and kings, and the third a scholar of renown. 

When George returns he is ravished with joy. But Sabra 
becomes hungry and he sets out again to provide her with food. 
While he is gone a lioness, a tigress and a she-wolf steal the 
children. When he returns and finds them gone, he wanders 
about hunting them for two days. At last he finds them; the 
beasts attack him, and he climbs into an orange tree and throws 
them oranges, which they eat until they fall asleep. Then he 
comes down, kills them and brings the children back. 

They now remain in the wilderness until Sabra is strong 
enough to continue the journey. Then they arrive at the 
Bohemian court, where the king christens the children. They 
receive the names of Guy, Alexander, and David, and George 
provides for their bringing up. The eldest is sent to Rome, 
the second to England, and the third, who is to be a scholar, 
to the University of Wittenberg, ' being thought at that time to 
be the excellentest place of learning that remained throughout 
the whole world.' 

George then erects a monument over the tomb of his father 
and continues his journey to Egypt and Persia ; (Fr. 2684— 
2728, x 3614-3670, y 3359-3388). 

(Chaps, xvin— xix). The last chapters relate their arrival 
in Cairo and how Sabra was crowned queen of Egypt. Then 
9 
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follows another bloody battle between the Christians and Persians, 
in which the soldan is defeated and brains himself against a 
marble pillar. 

From now on Saint George occupies a secondary position 
in the story, while his sons assume the prominent r6les. 
His death is related in part II, chap. xxiv. He returns to 
Coventry after an absence of twice twelve years. The 
inhabitants meet him with the doleful report of the presence 
of a dragon in the neighborhood, and that fifteen knights 
had already lost their lives in the endeavor to rid the country 
of him. Saint George kills him and carries his head into 
the city, but during the battle he receives a mortal wound 
from which he dies in the arms of his sons. 

Any one familiar with the poems on Sir Beves of Hamtoun 
will readily see the similarity which the story just outlined 
bears to that legend. In fact the connection between the 
two is such that for the most part it would suffice to replace 
the names of Saint George and Sabra by those of Beves and 
Josian to make this abstract an account of the Old French 
or Old English poems. To emphasize the identity of the 
two stories line references have been added to the French 
and the two English versions, and all additions or portions 
not directly deriving from the roman d'aventure have been 
put in italics. 

We must now try to determine the immediate source of 
the Seven Champions. This question is of vital importance, 
for it involves the further query, whether Johnson himself 
adapted the Beves story to his purposes, or whether he 
simply followed a tradition existing before him. Percy 1 
believed that he drew upon an early quarto print of the 
poem ' imprinted by Wyllyam Copland without date,' and 

1 Cf. Beliques of Ancient English Poetry, ed. Schroer, Berlin, 1893, pp. 
703 fl. 
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he compares a passage of the poem with the corresponding 
portion of Johnson's story, showing indeed great verbal 
resemblance. This particular quarto edition is not cited by 
Kolbing. The mss. utilized by him, however, fall into two 
general families (x = the older, y = the younger version) 
and among those constituting the younger of these families 
a paper MS. of the xv century (8009 Chetham library, 
Manchester) occupies an important place. This MS. is 
printed by Kolbing at the bottom of his text, whenever it 
varies from the older version in any important features, and 
a comparison of the passages cited by Percy with the corre- 
sponding lines in this text shows that they are identical. 
We are thus enabled to compare the Seven Champions with 
what has hitherto been regarded as its direct source. Our 
line references as already noted designate x as the older, y as 
the younger English form of the story. 

It is seen that the adaptation of the Beves story begins 
with the ambush of the twelve knights after the delivery 
of Sabra, and here our comparison must set in. Not all 
differences are of equal importance. 

Some represent simple modifications which might be due 
equally well to Johnson as to his possible predecessor. Of 
this category the following deserve particular mention : 1. 
The part played by Almidor in Johnson's account. In the 
poem Beves is maligned by two treacherous knights, the 
immediate suitor for Josian's hand is Brademont, and her 
eventual husband is Yvor of Mombraunt. Almidor is thus 
seen to be a figure combining the actions of all of these ; 2. 
Saint George's steed Arondel and his sword Ascalon are 
presents of the fairy Kalyb. Beves receives both from 
Josian (x 963-988) ; 3. The incidents of George's arrival 
at the court of the king of Persia represent an amplification 
of similar incidents at the time of Beves' arrival at the court 
of Brademont (x 1345-1432) ; 4. Two hungry lions are 
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sent into George's prison to devour him, and he chokes them 
to death. The English Beves fights with two dragons and 
later with a flying adder (y 1321-1336, x 1547) ; 5. When 
Yvor marries Josian he receives from her father as present 
the horse and sword of Beves, and takes them along to 
Mombraunt, where the hero later regains possession of them 
(x 1483-1534, 2147-2208). This is omitted in the Seven 
Champions, though later when George appears in Tripoly 
the horse is standing in Yvor's stable; 6. Sabra's magic 
chain is a girdle in the younger English poem (y 1395), 
in the older the charm is wrought by a ring (x 1469); 7. 
Sabra's dream, telling her of the imprisonment of George is 
an imitation of the dream of Beves' foster-father Saber 
(x 3841-3850). 

Others are evident echoes of the original George legend. 1. 
The poisoned cup of wine offered by Almidor recalls the 
similar attempt upon the life of Saint George by Athanasius 
or Anastasius, cp. Publications of the Modern Language 
Association, xvn, pp. 469, 494, xviii, p. 121 ; 2. The 
sentence pronounced by the Persian king when George 
appears at his court appears to represent the initial tortures 
of Saint George in the story of his martyrdom, cp. ibid., 
xvn, pp. 468, 494, 509, xviii, p. 120. Several other 
instances somewhat similar in nature have already been 
referred to above. 

Still other variations represent traits that had disappeared 
from the English Beves story, and their reappearance here 
points to the conclusion, that none of the accessible versions 
of the Beves legend represents the immediate source of the 
Seven Champions. 

1. After the fight with the dragon George is attacked by 
twelve knights in ambush upon the command of Almidor. 
The same numeral twelve occurs in the younger English 
version (y 685), but here the foresters act out of spite, 
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because Beves had accomplished what they wished to do 
themselves. In the French poem (1. 462) 10 foresters 
attack him. They are described as his enemies, but the 
cause of their enmity is not further specified. In the older 
English version finally 24 knights and 10 foresters rush 
upon Beves upon the suggestion of a steward of King Ermin 

pat hadde tijt to sle J>at swin. (1. 837. ) 

We have thus a combination of the numeral of the later 
English version with the motive of the earlier. 

2. George digs his way out of prison. In both English 
versions Beves climbs out of his dungeon on a rope by 
which his jailers had come down to murder him (cp. x, 
1. 1652). In the French poem, however, a subterraneous 
passage is mentioned (1. 1092), through which Beves escapes; 
only it had long existed there, and he finds it as he jumps 
15 feet into the air from joy to find that his fetters have 
fallen from him. 

3. Evidence of similar bearing is contained in the adven- 
ture which George and Sabra have in the land of the 
Amazons; cp. above, p. 462. In this place the story is 
considerably changed and in parts bears no resemblance to 
the Beves legend. The order of incidents in the Seven 
Champions is here as follows : 

a. Sabra in England is beset by the earl of Coventry ; 
George returns from Egypt and champions her cause. 

b. In the Amazon land he overcomes a giant (== Ascopart 
of the Beves story), who ravishes 7 Amazon maidens, and 
Sabra, to escape, gives herself the appearance of a leper. 
The giant brains himself from remorse. 

c. George and Sabra reach a wilderness where the children 
are born. 

In the Beves poems the corresponding incidents are told 
in the following order : 
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a. Beves overcomes Ascopart, sent after him to bring 
back Josian, whom he has carried off. He leaves her in 
Ascopart's care in Cologne, while he goes himself to Eng- 
land (x 2465-2596). 

b. Miles, an earl, marries her against her will and is 
killed by her. Ascopart and Beves arrive just in time to 
save her from death at the stake (x 3175-3304). 

c. Beves' children are born in the forest. Ascopart, who 
has turned traitor, carries Josian away to Yvor, leaving the 
children. She plucks and eats an herb, which gives her the 
appearance of a leper. In consequence Yvor, when he sees her 
again, will have nothing to do with her, and tells AscopaH to 
take her to a castle in the neighborhood of Mombrant, where 
Saber and his companions eventually find her. The passage 
in italics is to be found only in the older English version, 
11. 3652—3709. In the younger version, Johnson's supposed 
source, Saber overtakes Ascopart and kills him. Then they 
set out to find Beves, and Saber discolors Josian's face with 
an ointment, that made her seem 'yellow and green' (y 
3605), disguises her as a palmer, and together they wander 
about for 7 years (y 3595-3792). 

It is evident that in the story of the Seven Champions we 
have the motives of the treachery of Ascopart and Josian's 
disguise as leper, as they are contained in the older Beves 
story, but which Johnson could not have reconstructed on 
the data of the younger English version. 

We have thus, I think, pretty conclusive evidence that 
Johnson followed a version unknown to us at present, in 
which the Beves story may already have been fully re- 
modelled, and which presumably contained also the traces 
of the original George legend, pointed out above. 

Further evidence of the early fusion of the Beves story 
with the George legend we have in two poems contained in 
a French MS. in Turin, one printed in full, the other briefly 
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analysed by Graf, I complementi della Chanson d'Huon de 
Bordeaux, Halle, 1878. The longer poem is concerned 
with Auberon, and intended as prologue to Huon de Bor- 
deaux. Here George is the brother of Auberon and both 
are children of Julius Cesar and the fairy Morgan. Having 
been made a knight, he arrives in India and Persia. There 
he falls in love with the king's daughter, whose name is not 
given, and when she finds she is with child, they escape at 
night to Rome. They arrive on Mount Noiron one night, 
climb it and reach the summit in the early morning. There 
they rest by the side of a stream. The woman falls asleep, 
and a serpent creeps up, whom George kills though he is 
wounded in the battle. The sight of his gashes frightens 
her, she swoons and is attacked by pains of labor. Now she 
insists that George leave her alone, though he promises to 
blindfold his eyes. Acceding to her wish he withdraws to 
the top of the mountain. Just then Joseph and Mary with 
the child Jesus pass that way on their journey to Egypt to 
escape from the persecution of Herod. Mary serves as mid- 
wife and delivers the woman of one child. She bathes the 
infant Jesus in the spring, then she calls George and tells 
him to step into the same water, and his wounds are healed. 

George now goes to hunt for food, meets 33 robbers, who 
attack him, and he kills all but three. These escape, find 
Mary and the others sleeping, cut off Joseph's beard, and 
steal his staff and George's child. The latter in the mean- 
time finds food, returns, meets the robbers and recovers what 
they had stolen. Mary puts on Joseph's beard again and all 
partake of food. Then she directs George and his wife to a 
castle, where they stay for a month. Finally they arrive 
in Rome, where George introduces his wife to Cesar and 
Morgan. 

The central episode in this story, the aid furnished by 
Mary to the wife of George in her confinement, it will have 
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been noticed, is found in a slightly modified form in the 
Seven Champions, cp. above, p. 462. I think there can be 
little doubt that its source lies in the Beves poem. Beves, 
exiled from England, starts for Ermonie with Josian and 
Terri. In a forest Josian is taken by pains of childbirth. 
The men construct a hut, where they shelter her and Beves 
prepares to assist her in this need. But she begs to be 
left alone. 

For godes loue, jhe seide, nai, 

Leue sire, J>ow go J>e wai, 

God for-bede for is pite 

pat no wimman is priuite 

To noman Jjourj me be kou>e : 

GoJ> and wende)> hennes nou)>e, 

pow and >e swain Terry, 

And let me worfre and oure leuedy ! 

(11. 3627-3634. ) 

Similarly in the younger version : 

Gramarcy, syr, she sayde, nay 

For goddys loue go hens away, 

Go and sport you wyth Terry 

And late me worke and our lady : 

Shal neuer womans pryuete 

To man be shewed for me ! (11. 3369-3374. ) 

In the French version : 

Sire, dist ele, ma foi, nanyl ! 

N'e dreit ne lei, ne nus ne avum oi, 

K' enfant de femme dust home ver. 

Alez vus en, celez vus de ci, 

Si lessez damedeu convener ; 

Sente Marie serra a le departer. (11. 2702-2707.) 

The men retire, and the two children are born ; but before 
they can return, Ascopart and his Saracens arrive and carry 
Josian away, leaving the children behind. Beves and Terri 
return, find her gone and set out to overtake her captor. 
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In this episode we have all the elements of the story of 
the Seven Champions and the poem at Turin. Graf, I. c, 
p. xvii, thinks that we have here ' uno di quei tanti casi di 
attrazione fra concezioni fantastiche a primo aspetto assai 
remote le une dalle altre, di cui ribocca la storia delle finzioni 
romanzesche nel medio evo.' And he sees the connecting 
link in the dragon story, which in the Turin poem precedes 
the confinement, which may have been coupled with the 
stories of the child Jesus in the Middle Ages, in which 
dragons, lions and monsters gave him the opportunity to 
show his miraculous power. 

I think the matter is much simpler. When the Beves 
story had been coupled with the George legend, this account 
of Josian's delivery, under the influence of the general 
tradition concerning the mediation of Mary in such con- 
tingencies (cp. Graf, I. c, p. xv), was expanded so that she 
appeared in person. This simplest form of the elaboration 
seems to exist in the other poem on the life of Mary, found 
in the same Turin MS. described by Graf. Unless we draw 
a wrong inference from the meager account given by him, 
Mary here appears alone ; cp. I. c, p. xvi. The further 
addition of Joseph and the child would follow easily, 
would lead to the localization of the event during the perse- 
cution of Herod, and bring in the additional miracles of the 
Virgin. In the Seven Champions Proserpina takes the place 
of Mary, but this modification is without significance, being 
due to the classical predilections of Johnson. 

The Auberon prologue contains further reminiscences of 
the Beves story. The fight with the serpent, which precedes 
the episode just discussed, is evidently based on Beves' fight 
with a dragon in the neighborhood of Cologne, 11. 2597— 
2910, which Josian, however, does not seem to witness. 
This incident, as has already been said, is peculiar to the 
English form of the story, being added as the context seems 
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to suggest, 11. 2603—2609, through association with similar 
incidents in the legends of Launcelet de Lake, Wade, and 
Gy of Warwik. Its introduction into the Beves story was 
one of the causes of its fusion with the George legend, and 
under these conditions it was quite natural to arrange the 
story so that the king's daughter should witness the encounter. 
The water, in which the child Jesus has been bathed, and 
which heals the wounds of George, is in the Beves legend a 
spring in which a fairy had bathed, and which has the same 
miraculous effect on Beves. Graf cites this same incident 
from the Beves story, I. c, p. xvii, failing, however, to note 
the vital connection between the two accounts. 

The 33 robbers, who attack George, and the three who 
steal his child, represent Ascopart and his Saracens of the 
Beves story. In the Seven Champions these have become three 
wild animals, while the attempt of Ascopart upon Sabra is 
found in a different connection already discussed. 

There is still another proof of the early union between 
the Beves story and the George legend to be found in the 
poem on the life of Mary, mentioned above, viz. in its refer- 
ence to a former lover of George's wife, whom the Christian 
knight had distanced in her affections. Cp. Graf, I. c, p. xvi. 
Speaking of the lady, the poem says : 

De Babylone ert couronnee 
L'amustans l'avoit demandee 
Mes onques n'en eut ses delis : 
Or 1' en amaine ses amis. 

In the light of our discussion the reference is perfectly clear. 
The MS. containing both of these poems bears the date 
1311. For reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter 
here, Gaston Paris, Romania, vn, p. 333, was inclined to 
believe that the Auberon prologue was copied in the same 
monastery where the poem had been composed, and perhaps 
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under the eyes of its author, and he ascribed it to the end of 
the xiii or the beginning of the xiv century. That the 
poem on the life of Mary cannot be due to the same author 
is evident from the reference to the rival of George, of which 
no trace is found in the Auberon prologue. But both poems 
through their evident indebtedness to the Beves story bring 
welcome proof of the fact that the fusion of the two legends, 
which reached its climax in the Seven Champions, was accom- 
plished during the xiii or xiv centuries. And the Legenda 
Aurea, which made popular the union of the fight with the 
dragon and the martyrdom of Saint George, thus presenting 
the form of the George legend which attracted the Beves 
story, belongs to the same general period. 

We may now turn to the account of the birth of Saint 
George, his fight with the dragon, and the relation of two 
English ballads on Saint George, printed by Percy, to the 
Seven Champions. 

The ballad on The Birth of St. George 1 is without ques- 
tion based on the initial chapter of the Seven Champions. 
The only differences are that Kalyb's name is lacking in the 
ballad, and that George's father, whose name is not given in 
the Seven Champions, is here called Albret. 

The source of this story is not contained in the Beves 
tradition. The expulsion and return formula, upon which 
this legend is based, was not applicable in the case of Saint 
George, whose later prominence and glorious career called 
for a birth attended by omens and supervised by fairies and 
supernatural powers. 2 Having shown, as I believe, clearly 
the place of the Auberon prologue in the development of 
this story, it is impossible not to follow the direction in which 
it points for the explanation of this portion of the account. 

1 Printed by Percy, ed. Schroer, p. 706. 

2 1 may add that it will be fruitless to look for similarities in the early 
traditions concerning the family history of the Saint. Cf. Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, xvn, p. 491. 
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Here, as already said, George is the twin brother of Au- 
beron, and the son of Cesar and Morgan. Three fairies are 
present at their birth and predict their future greatness. 
The one who receives George 

1371. Li soushaida c'amoureus deuenra, 

Fille de roi moult gente espousera, 

Ames sera de li et l'amera, 

Et la dame de lui concheuera. 
1375. Au gre de diu tel fruit con lui plaira, 

Et a son gre del tout se maintenra. 

La tierce fee apres ce deuisa 

Qu'il iert preudom et c'a lui s'aparra 

Cils qui le mont fist et edefia, 
1380. Et il de cuer si bien le seruira 

Qu' en paradis saintefiies sera, 

Apres sa mort ses espirs regnera, 

En grans estours les loiaus aidera 

Et les maluais mescreans destruira : 
1385. Tous tels fu il que cascune dit a. 

Similarly three fairies are present at the birth of George. 
Now here the birth takes place in the natural way, while 
in the Seven Champions George is cut from his mother's 
womb. This, I venture to suggest, is an echo of the story of 
the birth of Cesar, George's father in the Auberon prologue. 
Soon after his birth George is carried away by the 
fairy Kalyb, who is in love with him, and brought up by 
her. Parallels to this incident are not lacking in other 
romances, but a close counterpart can be found in this same 
Auberon prologue. Judas Machabeus, the grandfather of 
Auberon and George, becomes the father of Brunehaut, their 
mother. One night, while all are sleeping, four fairies 
approach the child's bed and predict her future. At the age 
of seven years she is carried off by a fay, and lives in the 
fairyland, until at her fifteenth year she is married to Julius 
Cesar. It is entirely possible that the developed George 
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legend attracted this feature from other romances, yet such a 
striking resemblance in a legend united with the later form 
of the George legend cannot be due entirely to accident. 

The fight with the dragon as told in the Seven Champions (cp. 
above, p. 457) shows influences of the Beves story. It is made 
up of the boar hunt, 11. 739-836, and the dragon episode, 11. 
2803-2910. No importance need be attached to the name 
Ptolemy, and its localisation at Memphis. Both follow easily 
from the presence of Egypt as the object of George's journey. 
The hermitage and the information which George gathers 
there concerning the presence of the dragon seem an imita- 
tion of the hermitage at which Beves stops over night, when 
he returns to Mombraunt to carry off Josian after his escape 
from prison, 11. 2051 ff. The details of the persecution of 
the dragon reproduce fairly well the original story as told 
in the Legenda Aurea, 1 though with great omission of detail. 
The battle proper resembles the dragon fight in Beves, 
11. 2803-2910. The miraculous protection of the orange 
tree, (which recurs in the story of George's fight against 
the wild beasts that carry off his children, cp. above, 
p. 463) takes the place of the fountain in which 
Beves recovers his strength. His final treatment of the 
dragon — he cuts off its head and fixes it on a piece of 
his broken lance — is the entire equivalent of Beves' treatment 
of the boar, 11. 827-828. In addition, the younger English 
version of the Beves poem relates the dragon episode with 
a similar outcome, cp. y 2538. In the older versions Beves 
cuts out the dragon's tongue and fastens it to his spear. 

A final word should now be said about the ballad on Saint 
George and the Dragon, printed by Percy, I. c, p. 722. He 
believed that it was based on the story of the Seven Champions, 

1 Cp. also Vetter, Her Heilige Georg des Revnbot von Durne, Halle, Nie- 
meyer, 1896, pp. lxxxi ff. 
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while Vetter, I. c, p. ic, imagines that, while the main features 
are identical in both accounts, the author of the ballad must 
have used some other unknown story for the fight with the 
dragon. The scene in question is here related as follows. 
After many battles against the Saracens George arrives in 
Egypt, which country was sore oppressed by a dragon, which 
by his poisonous breath slew so many of the city each day 
that the living could scarcely bury the dead. The inhabi- 
tants entreated their wise men to devise some means by which 
this fiend might be destroyed. The answer was given, that the 
dragon's rage would be appeased by the daily sacrifice of 
some virgin. This was done until only one maiden was left, 
the king's daughter. When the officers come to lead her 
away, the king endeavors to set aside the decree and offers 
himself as substitute, but the people assert their rights, and 
Sabra, falling on her knees, begs to be sent out for the safety 
of the country. The mother joins her prayers to those of the 
king, but to no avail. Sabra is clothed in white, and tied to 
the stake, where she bids them all farewell. The inhabitants 
return to the city. Presently Saint George comes riding by, 
and at once champions Sabra's cause. She begs him not to en- 
danger himself, but the dragon comes up, and George attacks 
him, and slays him. His poisoned breath can do him no 
harm. He leads the lady back to the city, and stays at the 
court of Egypt, until he is most falsely betrayed. 

It is certain that the text of the Seven Champions will not 
account for all the features of this version. There no wise 
men counsel the king to offer up a virgin every day to appease 
the monster's rage. Nothing is said about the attitude of the 
king, nor the claims of the people ; no stake is mentioned to 
which she is tied, nor does the maiden entreat her champion 
not to expose his life for her ; and her hand and eventually 
the crown of Egypt are promised to any knight brave enough 
to save her life. 
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On the other hand the original dragon story as outlined 
above, p. 452, will not explain the divergences any better. 
Here the safety of the city does not depend solely upon the 
sacrifice of a maiden, the young men also have all been 
devoured ; the wise men are not specifically referred to ; the 
maiden is not tied to a stake, and George does not kill the 
dragon, but leads him into the city by the girdle of the virgin 
thrown about his neck. 

The rest of the ballad brings in general outline the story 
of the Seven Champions. Yet there are peculiarities also in 
this portion of the poem, which, added to those just mentioned, 
make it appear quite possible that the whole ballad had a 
different source. We note the following : When George 
escapes (digs himself out) from prison, he kills three horse- 
keepers (cp. all the grooms, Seven Champions) and stays nine 
years in Christendom before he sets out for the heathen land 
(cp. passes from Greece through Barbary, Seven Champions, 
chap, xi) where he finds Sabra. There he kills the Morocco 
king, takes Sabra for his wife, and leads her to England ; (in 
the Seven Champions Almidor is not killed until after the 
fight with the lions, chap. xiv). The lions which have 
devoured the eunych, but do not harm Sabra because she is 
a maiden, both rush at George, when he returns. This agrees 
in the main with the English poems, cp. 1. 2446, etc., while 
in the Seven Champions George kills one lion, Sabra keeping 
the other asleep in her lap. 

It would doubtless be going too far to demand of a ballad, 
often composed by chance and subject to constant change, 1 
a vigorous dependence upon the traditions from which it 
springs. If it is ancient, then the form of the dragon story 

1 A printed copy of the same ballad, contained in the British Museum 
(643 M. 10 (17) gives the lady's name as Sabrine and contains various 
other verbal differences, which, however, do not affect the argument. 
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added to the other peculiarities will probably demand for it 
independent derivation from the combined Beves-Saint George 
legend. If, however, it be of recent date, it may be drawn 
from the Seven Champions, and then all its peculiar features, 
those of the dragon story included, will have to be explained 
as being due to the initiative of the popular imagination. 

John E. Matzke. 



